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King Jerry Threshes Wheat 
See page 10 





Five Girls and a Boy 


Once upon a time there were five 
girls and one boy in a certain classroom. 
Really, there were more girls than that, 
and a lot more boys. But you wouldn’t 
have thought so to hear the girls talk. 

For all these five girls liked the same 
boy. 

Which must have been very nice for 
the boy! 

But it wasn’t very nice for the girls. 
Each of them wanted to be the only girl 
the boy liked. 

Which must have been quite a problem 
for the boy, after all. For they were all 
lovely girls. 

Then a photographer came to school and 
all the students got their pictures taken. 
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All the girls exchanged pictures among 
themselves, and all the boys exchanged pic- 
tures among themselves. But which of these 
five girls would get a picture from this 
particular boy? : 

They talked about it anxiously, and 
dreamed about it at night too, I under- 
stand. 

But the boy knew none of this. And one 
day, when one of the girls asked him for 
a picture, he casually opened his pocket- 
book and handed her one. 

Then the strangest thing happened. It 
would be funny if it weren’t so silly. The 
other four girls got mad! They talked it 
all over and decided they wouldn’t talk to 
the lucky girl any more. 

Can you imagine it? But worse yet, they 
carried out their decision, and snubbed that 
girl every chance they got. 

It must have made the angels weep. I 
know it made the girl very, very unhappy. 

What happened after that, I do not 
know. And that gives us a chance to make 
up our own ending to the story. How 
would you like the story to end? 

1) Girl number five became so unhappy, 
she dropped out of school. 

Or how would you like this? 2) The 
boy heard about what had happened and 
said, “If those girls want to act like that, 
I won’t be friends with any of them.” 

How about this one? 3) Girl number 
five decided to make friends with the other 
girls in the room. Soon she was having 
such a good time with them she didn’t 
care what the four girls thought. 

Or this? 4) One of the four girls talked 
it over with the other three and told them 
she thought they hadn’t acted right at all. 
They apologized to the fifth girl and asked 
her to be friends with them again, so all 
were happy at last. 

Now choose the ending you would like. 

What would you do if this sort of thing 
happened to you? 

What does Jesus think when we let our- 
selves become jealous of one another? Are 
we really followers of Jesus when we go 
around snubbing our classmates? Read 
what Jesus said about it in John 13:35 and 
1 John 4:20. 


Your friend, 


Qustence Wawel 





























What do you do when you fall 





FLAT ON YOUR FACE? 


By INEZ BRASIER 


ECENTLY I watched the fun at a 
school picnic. What we all enjoyed 
most was the sack race. 

You know what such a race is like. You 
pull a large bag up over your feet and 
then try to reach the goal before the others 
do. More than likely you fall flat on your 
face several times, and the goal seems 
farther and farther away with each fall. 


At this sack race a number of runners 
fell out on the way. When Jim fell he 
didn’t even bother to get up. He just rolled 
over to the side and lay there. 

But not Rod! 

Rod had one leg that was a bit shorter 
than the other, and in that sack, well, he 
went flat time after time. But did he give 

To page 17 


Jack smiled. He hoped he would finish without falling. Then down he went, flat on his face! 
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Too Smart for Themselves 7 


By TOMMY TUCKER 


Buty rushed into the house, letting the 
door slam behind him. He was obviously 
angry, and breathing hard. “I don’t care 
what happens to that Jerry!” he shouted. 
“Nothing would be too bad for him!” 

His father glanced up from the book he 
was reading. “Well, what terrible thing has 
Jerry done now!” he asked. 

“What did he do?” echoed Billy. “Why, 
he wrecked my model plane. And I had 
worked weeks and weeks to finish it.” 

“Two weeks,” his father said. 

“Well, O.K., then, two weeks—but two 
weeks is a long time!” Billy retorted. “And 
you know something, Dad? Pug and I are 
going to get even with him!” 

His father smiled slightly. 
you going to do that?” 

“We're going to wreck his model cars!” 
Billy exclaimed. “He has them at school, 
just where I had my airplane. He's got this 
whole group of little cars—naw, he didn’t 
make them himself, he bought them. And 
we're going to smash them to bits!” 

Father frowned. “And what good is that 
going to do?” 

“What good? Why, that'll make us even! 
We'll pay back that Jerry!” 

Father glanced down at the book, then 
looked again at Billy. “Son,” he said, 
suppose you want to do the smart thing, 
right?” 

“Right! We're going to outsmart Jerry!” 

“Well, son,” his father said quietly, “don’t 
outsmart yourself.” 


“And how are 
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“Huh?” Billy asked. But Father had a 

returned to the book. y 

The next day at school Billy and Pug F 
planned their attack. They grinned as they 

Ss 


saw the cars sitting on the top of the book- 
case, and waited. 

Then it was recess time. Everyone left 
the room, but Pug and Billy returned. They 
took the model cars from the bookcase and | 
set them on the floor. Then they jumped on 
them until nothing but colored splinters 
remained. 

Carefully they gathered these splinters 
and placed them back where the model cars 
had been. Then they raced from the room, 
laughing with glee. 

But when they returned, they found to 
their horror that ink had been spilled over 
some of their school books. They stared at 
Jerry and Jerry glared angrily back at them. 

At the following recess they nearly had 
a fight with Jerry, and there were some 
sharp words that left the three even angrier 
than before. The remainder of the afternoon 
they spent hurling insults at one another. 

That evening Billy rushed home again. 
Again the back door slammed with a 
thundering bang. Again he raced into the 
front room where Dad was reading. 

“You know what? You know what that 
awful Jerry done?” he demanded. 

“Did,” his father said, smiling. 

Billy was too angry to hear. “He wrecked 
my drawings—the ones I’ve been working 
on for art class. And he ruined a whole 
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notebook full of pictures of model planes. 
And he, and he 

“So you've outsmarted yourself,” 
father said, looking at him, amused. 

“Huh? What do you mean? Aren’t you 
listening to what I said? I said Jerry 

“I heard,” interrupted Father. 

“Then what are you talking about ‘out- 
smarting yourself’ for?” 

Father laughed. “Billy, you’ve a lesson to 
learn. You see,” he continued as Billy sat 

own, “you've outsmarted yourself.” 

“What do you mean?” Billy asked sus- 
piciously. 

“Well, you thought you were being pretty 
smart when you wrecked Jerry's model 
cars, didn’t you? But you were really just 
asking for more trouble for yourself. You 
didn’t get ‘even’ with Jerry, you just started 
a chain of events that resulted in the things 
you mentioned—the notebook ruined, the 
pictures spoiled, and all the other things.” 

Billy stared at the floor. “I was just plain 
stupid,” he said. 

“Well, I'll have to admit you're right,” 





his 





“We're going to wreck Jerry’s model cars,” 
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his father laughed. “Now you go to Jerry 
—you and Pug. Explain first to Pug how 
you and he outsmarted yourselves—then 
you and Pug go to Jerry and apologize and 
the three of you make up.” 

“Aw, but Dad, I don’t want to be friends 
with that old Jerry,” Billy said. He knotted 
his fist. “I'd just like to get even with him, 
and x 

He stopped suddenly. Then he laughed. 
“I guess I almost outsmarted myself again, 
didn’t I, Dad?” 

The two laughed, and then his dad spoke. 
“Of course, you recognize the unpleasant 
side of all this—you'll have to earn the 
money to buy Jerry a new set of model 
cars. 

“Huh?” Billy hadn't thought of that. 
“But, Dad ‘ 

The days passed slowly, and a week or 
two slipped by before Pug and Billy had 
earned enough money to pay for the model 
cars. Billy returned home after giving Jerry 
the money, and walked quietly into the 

To page 20 








Billy exploded. “That'll get even with him!” 
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CHAPTER 1: NOBODY UNDERSTANDS 





GURE, you can go to church,” Mother 
yawned. “But keep quiet while you dress, 
so you don’t wake me up again.” And 
Mother rolled over for another nap. 

Marian sighed. “Mother never does under- 
stand what it’s like to be a girl nearly 
twelve,” she thought. “I'd like to begin 
going to church every Sunday. But Mother 
isn’t interested and Dad doesn’t care.” 

She gazed sorrowfully out the window 
several minutes. 

“Well, I'll have to get dressed,” she said 
at last, “or I'll be late.” 

Quickly—and quietly—she put on her 
clothes, then slipped out the back door 
while her parents slept. 

It wasn’t hard to find the church, even 
though she had been in town only a few 
days. Always before her family had lived on 
a farm. But crops had been bad and Dad 
had at last decided to move to this small 
town. 

Marian had been thrilled by the new 
plan. The farms they had lived on had 
always been so far from a church that she 
could never go unless someone took her, 
and certainly her parents never bothered 
with such “foolishness,” as they called it. 

Now her home was just a few blocks 
from a pretty white church, and she could 
go without help. 

That first morning the church members 
greeted her warmly, and she really enjoyed 
the services. But in the weeks that followed 
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she found that going to church by herself 
was a lonely thing to do. Besides, her 
parents were very cool to the idea, and 
often planned outings for Sundays. And 
when she tried to tell them she would 
rather go to church, they said they guessed 
she didn’t love them any more, so she felt 
she ought to go with them, and her attend- 
ance at church became more and more 
irregular. 

But by this time she had made some 
friends at school, and one day one of them 
said, “We have a new preacher at the 
church. He’s young and single. Why don’t 
you come back again and hear him?” 

Marian felt the old urge to worship God 
return. “I'll be there for sure next Sunday,” 
she replied. “And thank you, Betty, for the 
invitation.” 

Preacher Bob was in his element that 
night. All faces were turned his way. And 
Marian quickly discovered that he was a 
different sort of preacher from any she had 
ever met before. He was so full of love for 
Christ that it seemed to bubble over an 
include all his hearers. Marian’s hear 
swelled. Oh, if only she had what he had! 

On the way home she was talking to 
Betty. “It seems as though the new preacher 
really knows the Lord,” she said. 

“Yes, he does,” Betty said sincerely. 

“It seems as though the other preachers 
we've had lacked that—that something. 
Maybe they didn’t know Christ as well as 
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this one does,” Marian commented seriously. 

“We call him Preacher Bob,” Betty said 
fondly. “Yes, he is different, and he tells 
us how to become Christians too, which 
the others didn’t. Maybe they thought we all 
were. I don’t know.” 

Next week found Marian sitting in 
Preacher Bob’s class, for he taught the 
youth class as well. 

“This is so different,’ Marian nudged 
Betty. “He leads in prayer before he begins 

eaching, and prays that each of us might 
@:: a glimpse of the Saviour during the 
class session.” 

Week followed week and Marian was 
always regular in her attendance. As the 
months rolled by a conviction grew within 
her heart that she should yield her life to 
the Lord. Preacher Bob said one should 
repent of his sins and ask Jesus to come 
into his heart. He made it all seem so 
reasonable, yet she held back. 

“I couldn’t live it,” she kept saying over 
and over. Preacher Bob’s words came often 
to her, “Jesus died on Calvary to pay the 
penalty for our sins. All we need to do is 
to accept His pardon and He will help us 
to live the Christian life.” 

One week the sermon was especially 
appealing. Marian walked home alone, 
avoiding Betty on purpose, for she wanted 
to think. Under her feet the dry leaves 





snapped, but in her heart 
was a pounding too hard 
for her to think of her sur- 
roundings. 

“I can’t, Lord, not now,” 
Marian said as the Spirit 
pleaded with her. 

Over and over a voice said, “Yield. Yield 
to Jesus now.” 

But Marian, with eyes to the ground, 
almost stumbling down the narrow sidewalk 
in the outskirts of the little town, knew 
she would like to, but was afraid she could 
not be the kind of Christian she wanted to 
become. 

And then Preacher Bob took all the joy 
out of her life. 

“Marian,” he said one Sunday, “would 
you be willing to teach the youth class, 
please?” 

“Me, teach the class!” Marian opened her 
mouth in astonishment. “No, no!” she shook 
her blonde head. “Why, I don’t know any- 
thing, Preacher Bob,” she faltered. “I’m too 
young. And I’m not a church member.” 

“Now, now, I wouldn’t have asked you if 
I hadn’t thought you could handle it, 
Marian,” Preacher Bob said assuredly. 

“But I'm not even Preacher Bob 
cut her short. She wanted to say, “I’m not 
even a Christian. Maybe you think I am 
because I come regularly, but -I still have 








“I’m no teacher, get that,” Mrs. Rogers pouted. “But it looks easy. All you got to do, | think, 


is let the class read, and ask a few questions.” 








Marian sighed. No one understood how she felt. 





not given my heart to the Lord,” but he 
interrupted her. 

“Oh, come now,” he was saying, “you 
can do a fine job. You answer well in class. 
You've been my pupil for a year, you know. 
I think I understand you better than you do 
yourself.” 


























LOOKING GLASS 


By MARION STEARNS CURRY 


1 looked in the mirror, and | was a sight! 

So | fixed my hair till it looked all right; 

But when | went to supper, my mother said, 

“What happened to you? You're a frowzly 
head! 

The front looks fine, but there's sad, sad lack 

Of a really good tidying in the back." 


Well, after that, | took better care, 

In disposition, as well as hair; 

For | realized then that others see 

Faults that are hidden entirely from me. 

I guess that the best thing | can do 

Is to watch mirrors in front and behind me, 
too. 








“Well, maybe. I could try,” Marian said 
weakly. 

“Sure, that’s the spirit. I knew you would. 
You see, I’m leaving to take another church 
and I was desperate to get a teacher.” 

“Maybe some of the older women can 
help me some,” Marian said a little more 
assuredly. 

“Of course. Ask the adult teacher, if you 
like. Here’s the teacher’s quarterly. How 
about starting next week, while I’m still 
here to help you?” Preacher Bob asked, 
seeming well pleased as he smiled at his 
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tall young pupil. She showed such promise 
for her age. 

“Well, that’s a bit rushed, but I'll try.” 
Marian tucked the quarterly into her Bible 
and went on out the church door. 

On the steps she met Betty, who was 
waiting for her. 

“What did the bachelor preacher have to 
talk to you about?” Betty looked mischie- 
vously at her friend. Betty was a bit older 
than Marian, and young men who paid 


attention to a girl made her prick up ¢€ 


ears. But Marian was not yet intereste 
that way. 

“Oh, now, Betty, quit thinking he asked 
me for a date!” Marian was exasperated, as 
she was too deep in her thoughts to be 
bothered with such trivial things. “All you 
think about is boys.” 

“Well, what did he say anyway?” Betty 
persisted. 

Marian eyed her friend and thought she'd 
rather keep it a secret if this was all her 
friend could think about. The invitation 
to teach meant too much to be dealt with 
lightly. 

“Aren't you going to tell me, your best 
friend?” Betty shrugged her shoulders. 

Marian hated to offend, but maybe she 
could handle it in a teasing manner, 
although she did not feel much in the 
mood. “Oh, it’s a secret. Wait and see,” she 
laughed. 

“Wait and see!” Betty stormed. “That's a 
fine how-do-you-do!” And with that she 
marched up ahead to join the laughing 
group of girls she was chumming with 
more and more these days. 

Marian was sorry she had offended her 
friend. Now it might be harder than ever 
to teach. But maybe Betty would get over 
her huff. Funny how she'd changed of late. 

Marian was tall for her age, but really 
quite a girl at heart, and the more she 
thought about what Preacher Bob had asked 
her to do, the more frightened she became. 

“I shouldn’t have promised,” she said to 


“You are just as good as the other gir 
and a whole lot more sensible,” a voice 








herself. “He thinks I’m a Christian, I guess { 
} = 


tried to tell her, while inside a battle raged. 
“But I’m not a ‘really truly Christian,’ as 
Preacher Bob says. I’ve never given my life 
over to God.” 
Back and forth the tempest surged in 
her heart. Should she tell Preacher Bob? 


To page 17 








Getting ready for the winter begins early for 


CHIPPY 


A TINY head appears from beneath the 
ground and sniffs the chill air. A beam of 
sun crosses his nose, and the little chip- 
munk pushes himself completely out of his 
underground home. 

Quickly he darts to the protection of the 
stone wall nearby. Perched on a rock, hairy 
tail held high and hands on breast, he utters 
a sharp “chip-chip-chip” and surveys the 
area for danger. 

Always alert for his enemies the weasel 
and the cat, or a hawk, which might strike 
from above, Chippy runs toward the extra 
storehouse he prepared last summer, just in 
case his food supply got low or he was 
driven from his winter home by enemies. 
Cautiously he stops every few feet, while his 
beady eyes search for the spot. 

Finding it at last, Chippy scratches aside 
the dried leaves that cover the opening and 
digs away the looser earth that made the 
door. 


Down into the ground he _ burrows, 


through a maze of channels, until at last he 
reaches several rooms—one of which con- 
tains nearly half a bushel of food: seeds of 





By ELEANOR J. PAULSON 


the sugar maple, cherry pits, watermelon 
seeds, nuts, berries of wintergreen, bunch- 
berry, starflower, lily of the valley, dog- 
wood, blackberries, blueberries, raspberries, 
acorns, mushrooms, and a variety of insects. 

Standing on his hind feet in the midst of 
this reserve, the tiny hoarder uses both 
hands to stuff food rapidly into his mouth. 
He takes time to swallow only a few berries 
and insects, but fills the pouches in his 
cheeks for a later snack. 

And now that winter is past he must get 
busy and store up more food! He knows 
that winter will come again; he must labor, 
even in the cool hours of morning and 
evening. 

Back up in daylight again, Chippy 
diligently covers the entrance. Head cocked 
to one side, he sits motionless and regards 
a human friend who is putting peanuts and 
apricot stones for him on a nearby rock. 

Before he can take that food he must eat 
what he already has in his pouches. This 
done, he darts and pauses, darts and pauses, 
skirting the rock with the food, but inching 
ever nearer. 

Then by leaps and bounds the nimble- 
footed creature reaches the rock, snatches 
a peanut, and holding it between his teeth, 
bolts back to protection again. 

Discovering that nobody bothers him, 
he returns again to the rock, and sits there 
until he has stuffed five apricot stones into 
his cheeks. He looks like a boy with a bad 
case of mumps. Still not satisfied, the tiny 
woods creature carefully places a peanut 
between his teeth and dashes for his food 
bank. 

Another summer’s work has begun. 


Chipmunks out gathering nuts. They begin work early 
in the spring, to be ready before the winter comes. 
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JMV Jerry Leiske 


NORTH AMERICAN WHEAT KING FOR 1955 


By MELVIN E. ERICKSON 


‘ 


HERE was tremendous excitement in the 

Leiske home in Alberta, Canada, a few 
weeks ago. 

“Jerry, Jerry, come here. O Jerry, this is 
wonderful!” his mother was saying as Jerry 
got off the school bus that afternoon. “I 
knew you could do it. I knew you could! 
Marjorie will be thrilled!” 

“What is it, Mother?” he called back. 

“O Jerry, we just had a telephone call 
from Chicago and, and Oh, I'm so 
happy. You s 

I mustn't get ahead of my story, so let's 
leave Jerry and his mother for a few mo- 
ments and go back to October 31, 1908. It 
was on that date that Jerry’s father and 
grandfather arrived at Beiseker, Alberta, 
with several other immigrants coming from 
South Dakota. 

October was a poor time of the year to 
come to Alberta, because there would be no 
time to build houses before the winter 
began. Hurriedly tents were erected and 
wooden floors installed. Fortunately the 
winter was mild. 

The next spring the first land was broken 
and seeded, and more permanent and com- 
fortable buildings erected. The yield was 
good, and in time the district became one 
of the great grain-growing areas of the West. 

Years flew by, and Jerry’s older sister, 
Marjorie, joined the local 4-H Grain Club. 
She had her own plot of ground, and in the 
autumn the whole family would spend hours 
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cleaning and sorting the sample of wheat 
that she would enter in the 4-H Club 
fair. Even young Jerry helped. When 
Marjorie’s sample won third prize at the 
Royal Winter Fair in Toronto, Jerry thought 
he just couldn’t wait until he, too, would 
have an entry at the fair. 

Time went slowly for Jerry, but finally 
the spring of 1955 arrived. This was the 
year Marjorie left to go to the White 
Memorial Hospital in faraway Los Angeles, 
California, to take nurses’ training. Now he 
was to be allowed to grow his own wheat. 
Could he ever hope to do as well as Mar- 
jorie? 

After preparing the three-acre plot, Jerry 
selected some certified variety Chinook seed 
wheat from his Uncle Sam’s farm nearby 
and planted it. 

Through heat and rain Jerry cared for 
his crop, and when harvesttime came, it 
yielded twenty-five bushels per acre. But 
Jerry knew that if he threshed the wheat 
in the usual manner, the sample would be 
spoiled. So carefully selecting the best hea 
of wheat, he put them into a sack and bea 
them with the same baseball bat he had 
used so often to hit home runs for his team. 
This polished as well as threshed the grain. 

The wheat must now be sifted to elimi- 
nate the kernels that were too small, or flat, 
or cracked, or too large. Then began the 
arduous task of examining the wheat, 
kernel by kernel, and retaining only the 








Jerry stands in the snow outside the gateway to his farm. 














best. Mother and Father helped him do this. 

Nervously Jerry listened as the judges at 
the local 4-H Grain Club fair announced, 
“The first prize goes to Jerry!” 

Next he won at the Drumheller and 
District Fair, and then sent the sample to 
the Royal Winter Fair at Toronto, where 
his sample placed eighteenth. But even 
better things were to come. 

His sample then went to the International 
Exposition at Chicago, where three hundred 
other hopefuls had sent entries competing 
for the North American championship. 

Now let’s go back to the beginning of 
our story, where Mother was telling Jerry 
that Chicago had been trying to telephone 
him, but because he was in school they had 
given the message to her. 
















King Jerry sings at a meet- 
ing of the Dorcas Society. 
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Excited? Very much so, as she literally 
yelled, “You won! You're the new North 
American Wheat King!” Jerry's wheat was 
better than any of the wheat grown by all 
the other farmers in the United States and 
Canada! 

The following days were busy as news- 
paper reporters asked questions and took 
pictures, the television station requested 
that Jerry appear on a program, visitors by 
the carload came, and the phone rang con- 
stantly, bringing congratulations to Jerry 
from all parts of the world. Marjorie had to 
be told, and she was so happy she could 
hardly speak. 

Busy, yes, but as good Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists, Jerry, with his mother and father, 

To page 21 


What could even a king do without his mother and dad? Jerry stands with 
his parents behind a display of some of the trophies they have won. 


And here he checks his kernels. Every grain must be perfec 





CAUGHT BY HE Sts 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


| goo story of Christianity hadn’t even been 
whispered in the little village far to the 
south of Nyasaland, Africa, where the small 
country bulges like a balloon. 

There were other stories though, told by 
the old people around the leaping flames 
at night. And it was then that the old gogo, 
or grandfather, came into his own. If he 
were a good storyteller, he was popular 
with young and with old, for they all wanted 
to hear what he said. 

Children clung close to their mothers’ 
arms when the tales got frightening—tales 
of charging buffalo, of roaring lions, and of 
the cowardly hyena, who only attacked little 
children, or someone old or weak or sick. 

But the stories that made Kanena shiver 
the most were the tales of the terrible slave 
days, when no one was safe night or day. 
Kanena kept his eyes on his father’s strong 
face and deep-set eyes when old Katha- 
manga told of his childhood days, long, long 
ago. 

“A village sat right there on that hill 
where the sugar cane is planted”—the old 
man pointed a crooked gnarled finger toward 
the tasseled cane, waving limber arms against 
the plush of the evening sky. 

Kanena tried to imagine a village there, 
with paths and houses and grain bins, and 
with people coming and going. 

“My mother,” Kathamanga continued, 
“her name was Kathupi, had made us por- 
ridge that night and we were gathered around 
the pot, eating. Then the slavers came with 
flaring torches, guns, and spears. I ran into 
the bush. I never saw a single one of my 
family again. 

“Oh, it was terrible. Right while we were 
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eating—right there—all was still and quiet 
—then screaming, shouting. Well, as I told 
you, I ran into the bush and climbed up 
into that old tree there.” 

Kanena looked where the grandfather was 
pointing. He saw a gnarled and aged mahog- 
any tree, its trunk so fat and thick the boy 
wondered how anyone could climb it. 

It was almost as though the grandfather 
heard his thoughts. “You wonder maybe how 
I climbed it? Well, it 
wasn’t as big sixty-five or 
seventy years ago. But even 
so, I skimmed right up that 
tree like a lizard. It's won- 
derful what you can do 
when you have to.” 

Again Kanena’s_ eyes 
rested on the face of his 
father, Lyson, and sighed 
deeply with relief that 
those days of fear and of 
slavery were gone, never 
to return—he thought. 

“What did you do then, 
Kathamanga?” someone 
was always bound to ask, 
even though they knew his 
story by heart. The old 
man would sometimes stop, 
deep in thought, and for- 
get to go on with his story 
unless someone reminded 
him. 

He lifted his grizzled 


Kanena shuddered by the fire 
when the old grandfather’ told 
stories about the slave days. 
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old head in surprise. “Oh, yes,” he said. “I 
forgot. Well, I stayed up in that tree all 
that night and all the next day. The village 
was burned. In the night hyenas came up 
and licked up the rest of our food that 
we'd left in the pot. 

“I came down the next night, and I slept 
on top of the corn in the high granary, to 
be safe from the beasts. I woke up once, and 
a rat had chewed on the calluses on the heel 
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of my left foot till he had brought blood.” 

Kanena knew what that meant. He had 
awakened many a night when a rat bit too 
deep. In his young heart he was glad the 
days were gone forever when whole villages 
lived every moment in fear. 

But one day, Lyson, the father of Kanena, 
went hunting and didn’t come back. Whis- 
pers had gone around the villages that a 
great world war was raging on the other 
side of the world. White men were making 
bigger wars and killing more people than 
could be done with the bow and arrow. 
They had great fire-throwing logs that could 
spoil whole villages with one shot, and guns 
that could find an enemy’s heart many paces 
away. 

Lyson must have been thinking about this 
as he crossed the small stream at the base 
of the hill and set out across the bush toward 
a valley where small deer were often seen. 
Here he hoped to find food to take home 
to his wife and little ones. He had no gun, 
but he did have a small skin holder for 
arrows, and a great bow. 

Little Kanena was about six when his 
father left to get that deer. He was sixteen 
when he returned, having been gone ten 








They Conquered the Wind! 


T WAS a cold winter day, and the 

wind was blowing strong. But the Path- 
finders of Madison, Wisconsin, wouldn’t 
let little things like these stand in their 
way. 

They were determined to go on the fifty- 
mile ride required for the Honor in cy- 
cling, wind and cold notwithstanding. Or 
hills, either. And there were plenty of 
these along the route. 

Several of the club members started at 
eight o’clock that morning. But the wind 


was stronger than they had thought, and 
the hills steeper than they had imagined. 
Some of the brave riders soon realized 
it would be better for them to try the ride 
another day. 

’ Three of the boys kept on to the end, 
however, and finished about 3:00 P.M. 
Here they are—Russell Harrison, James 
Clizbe, Douglas Wartzok—with their shiny 
bikes, tired, but thrilled at their accomplish- 
ment. 

—Marjorie Clizbe, Deputy Director 





years. The baby girl he had left had been 
dead for more than six years, and Cuichi, 
Kanena’s brother, had been drowned when 
the river was in flood several years before. 
Only Kanena and his mother were left when 
the stranger came into the village, slowly, 
hesitantly one evening near nightfall. — 
But the mother of Kanena knew him. She 
leaped up from the mat with a loud cry, 
“My Lyson! Where did you go long ago?” 
That night, as the flames of the village 
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fire burned low, Kanena heard a story that_ 
truly astonished his ears. For Lyson, his o 
father, had been a slave all these years! 

“As I was kneeling and taking careful 
aim at the deer with my bow and arrow,” 
Lyson began, “fierce men seized and bound 
me. 

Who these men were he did not know, 
he could not tell. But he was marched for 
many days till he came to a vast plantation 

To page 21 
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DANES 
The Dogs That Scared the Indians 


By MYRON FULLER 


| in Indians took one look at the dogs— 
and ran! It was well that they did so, or 
one of the first groups of men to land in 
the New World would have been massacred 
on the spot. 

I'll tell you all the funny details in a 
moment. But first I’m sure you want to 
know what kind of dogs these were that 
could frighten a small army of angry 
savages. 

They were great Danes, the giant dogs 
that stand thirty-two inches or more at the 
shoulder. Whatever the Indians thought of 
them, they are friendly, though reserved, 
and very courageous. 

They have been purebred for over four 
hundred years. Like all of the old varieties 
of dogs, the great Dane was developed for 
a specific and useful purpose. The Ger- 
mans needed a dog to hunt wild boar, the 
swiftest, most savage and powerful of all 







The great Dane was bred to be 
a fighter, huge and unbeatable. 































wild animals in Europe. To tackle such a 
beast required a dog of great strength and 
speed, with courage and a fighting spirit. 
In developing this super-dog, the German 
breeders chose two of the ancient types that 
had been carefully bred for over thirteen 
hundred years, the Irish wolfhound and the 
English mastiff. 

The English chose to call this breed the 
great Dane, but no one knows why. The 
French called him grand Danois (big 
Danish), or doque allemand, meaning 
German mastiff. The word “mastiff” means 
a great fighting dog with a large head. 

About sixty years ago several judges of 
great Danes met in Berlin. They worked 
out a standard for the breed and officially 
declared that he should be known as 
deutsche dogge, German mastiff. The 
English-speaking peoples paid no attention 
and continued to use the name “great 
Dane.” The German standard for the breed 
has been recognized by all nations, so that 
if a Dane rates high in one country, he 
should make an equally good showing in 
any other. 

And now for that story. 

Two of these great mastiffs were among 
the first dogs to come to America from 
England. Early in the summer of the year 
1603, seventeen years before the famous 
voyage of the Pilgrim Fathers on the May- 
flower, two stout British ships set sail from 
Bristol. They were the Speedwell and the 
Discoverer, commanded by Martin Pring. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Janet Smith, age 15. Route 6, Box 760-A, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. Roller skating, music, riding 
horses. 

Kathleen Sykes, age 15. Route 2, Bellevue, Mich- 
igan, U.S.A. Swimming, reading, roller skating. 

Rosalie Ahlberg, age 14. Route 5, Box 574, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. Stones, bottles, character 
dolls. 

Marlene Dahl, age 14. Route 1, Box 375, Rochester, 
Washington, U.S.A. Roller skating, reading, amateur 
radio. 

Judy Cartledge, age 13. 203 N. Maine Street, 
Jonesboro, Georgia, U.S.A. Recipes, swimming. 

Roy Larson, age 12. Edgemere, Idaho, U.S.A. 
Basketball, football, track, exploring, hiking. 

Clive Holland, age 13. Eltham Road, Opunake, 
Taranaki, New Zealand. Stamps, biking, reading, 
gardening, model airplanes. 

Marolyn LaRae Eiseman, age 13. Route 3, Box 3, 
Boise, Idaho, U.S.A. Roller skating, riding horses, 
swimming, piano, hiking, baseball. 

Carole Kay Spaulding, age 14. 314 Lafayette Ave- 
nue, Oolitic, Indiana, U.S.A. Horses, skating, swim- 
ming, sports, photos. 


Roy Lessig, age 14. Route 1, Bedford, Indiana, 
U.S.A. Swimming, hiking, hunting, progressive class- 
work. 

Marilyn Blackburn, age 16. 312 Lafayette Avenue, 
Oolitic, Indiana, U.S.A. Swimming, skating. 

Martha Pemberton, age 13. Avoca, Indiana, U.S.A. 
Horses, skating, swimming, outdoor sports. 

Ginny Rodriguez, age 12. 2246 Clifford Street, 
Los Angeles 26, California, U.S.A. Piano, biking, 
cooking, writing, sewing. 

Carole Taylor, Route 1, Box 8, Gilbertown, Ala- 
bama, U.S.A. Stamps, piano. 

Delora Haas, age 10. Djalon Simbolon 6, P. 
Siantar, Sumatra, Indonesia. Piano, swimming, sew- 
ing, crocheting, stamps. 

Rae Lee Figuhr, age 11. Djalon Simbolon 6, P. 
Siantar, Sumatra, Indonesia. Piano, swimming, stamps, 
baby sitting. 

Douglas Warren Curtis, age 10. 4285 E. Dullard 
Avenue, Clovis, California, U.S.A. Stamps. 

Angel Rotor, age 13. Santa Rosa Jose Panganiban, 
Camarines Norte, Philippines. Biking, farming, skat- 
ing, singing. 

Lawrence Boyce, age 12. 153 E. 103, Seattle, 
Washington, U.S.A. Stamps, raising rabbits. 

Brenda Jean Johnson, age 12. 2914 South Main 
Street, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, U.S.A. Swim- 
ming, biking, baby sitting, cooking, sewing, skating, 
piano, singing. 

George Gould, age 12. Route 2, Box 58, c/o 
Stover’s Motel, Pendleton, Oregon, U.S.A. Skiing, 
roller skating, stamps. 

Wilbor Harbin, age 13. 29787 Meadow Circle, 
Inkster, Michigan, U.S.A. Violin, football. 

Robert Stubbs, age 12. 3810 Walnut Street, Ink- 
ster, Michigan, U.S.A. Painting. 








Before leaving England Mr. Pring had 
taken aboard two huge mastiffs. During the 
long voyage to the new world the two dogs 
had the freedom of the ship. One was digni- 
fied and reserved, and the sailors called him 
Gallant. The other, because of his clownish 
antics, was named Foole. One of the 
“foolish” things that Foole loved to do was 
to carry in his mouth a half-pike, a short- 
handled axlike weapon used aboard ships. 

When the ships came to anchor in what 
is now Cape Cod Bay, Mr. Pring sent some 
of the men ashore to build a stockade and 
storeroom. The object of their voyage was 
to secure a cargo of sassafras bark, which 
was in great demand in England and Europe 
as a remedy for many ills. 

The Indians were friendly and liked to 
watch the white men as they cut and 
loaded the bark. But whenever the men 
would turn Foole and Gallant loose for a 
run along the beach, the Indians fled in 
terror. They were particularly afraid of 
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Foole and that half-pike he kept carrying. 

After the Discoverer had been loaded 
Mr. Pring decided to let her set sail for 
Bristol. This left only the crew of the 
Speedwell and a working party of twenty 
men to finish loading the ship. For some 
reason the Indians became hostile; and one 
day, while the work party was in the woods 
gathering bark, a group of about 140 
Indians, all armed, came to the stockade 
and demanded entrance. Instead the guard 
signaled the Speedwell; and a prearranged 
warning gun was fired. 

The work party, hearing the signal, 
hurried toward the stockade, Gallant strid- 
ing along in front and Foole bringing up 
the rear with the half-pike in his jaws. When 
the Indians saw the two great dogs, they 
pretended that they were just joking and 
quickly slipped away. 

Mr. Pring wrote in his log of the voyage 
that the Indians were “more afraid of the 
great and fearful mastives than twentie of 


@) 








our men.” Later the Indians came back and 
set fire to the woods, hoping to burn the 
stockade. The attempt was a failure and the 
Speedwell, fully loaded, with all her crew 
and Gallant and Foole aboard, set sail for 
England. 


Flat on Your Face? 
From page 3 


up? No, sir! He kept on till he reached the 
goal, even though he arrived several lengths 
behind Ray and Jack, who got there first. 

And then you should have heard the 
noise! “Rod wins! Rod wins!” shouted Ray 
and Jack. 

“But you got there first,’ some of the 
other children protested. 

“Sure we did!” said Ray and Jack. “But 
it was easy for us. We didn’t fall down 
nearly as often as Rod did. We would never 
have kept on if we had. Rod stuck it out, 
and he’s the winner!” 

How happy everybody felt to see such 
generosity! And how thankful Rod was 
that he hadn't given up. 

Nila’s grades were good. In fact, they 
were so good in math that her classmates 
begged her to help them in arithmetic and 
algebra. But when she studied the foreign 
language all the students had to take, she 
“stubbed her toe badly.” 

She just scraped through the first year 
and flunked completely on the first semester 
test in the second year. She fell flat on her 
face, even though she had done most of the 
first year’s work over again during the 
summer. 

But did Nila throw her books on the 
closet floor and declare she was through 
with school forever and aye? She did not! 

She studied that language and wrote 
another test. 

And failed again! 

Give up now? Never! A third time she 
studied for that test. 

And that time she got a B. 

Today she has more letters after her 
name than she has in front of it, and teaches 
in a western college. 

You find a lesson hard? You can learn it. 
Is a task so difficult it seems like moving a 
mountain with a spoon? You can do it. Get 
up and get at it! 

This matter of tempers. You resolve 
never again to lose yours. Then, oops! 


Down you go when you can’t have things 
the way you want them. Well, catch that 
temper and sit on it before it puts you flat 
on your face again. 

A Bible verse says, “Rejoice not against 
me, O mine enemy; when I fall, I shall arise” 
(Micah 7:8). 

It reminds me of a story of horse and 
buggy days. A small boy liked to catch 
hold of the endgate of the neighbor's 
wagon for a hang-on ride. One day, as he 
was running to catch the gate, he stubbed 
his toe and fell on his face in a deep mud 
puddle. The neighbor heard the splash and 
looked back. Perhaps a sack of grain had 
fallen from the wagon box. Just then the 
mud-covered boy stood up. 

“Wait for me!” he cried. “I’se going to 
catch on yet!” And he did. 

Whatever it is we may stub our mental 
toes against, we need not lie on the ground, 
crying for help. We can get up. We can try 
again. 

And let me whisper that trying so hard 
will make you a winner at last. 


Marian’s Search 
From page 8 


It would be hard now to tell him, as he had 
confidence in her. A voice seemed to say, 
“No one will know the difference.” She 
knew God knew, however, so that did not 
help. 

First thing Mother said when Marian 
reached home was, “Why so_ troubled, 
Marian?” 

Marian knew her mother would not under- 
stand any better than Betty had, but she 
would at least tell her about being asked to 
teach. 

“Preacher Bob asked me to teach the 
youth class and I’m too young,” she blurted 
out, and started to cry. 

“Now, now, that’s wonderful!” her 
mother exclaimed. “Why, I never thought 
anyone in our family would ever be teach- 
ing Sunday school! You are young indeed, 
and I am surprised he asked you. But you 
can do it,” she encouraged. “He would not 
have asked if he had not thought so.” 

“I know, Mother, but r 

“But what?” Mother put her arm around 
the slender shoulders as Marian sobbed. 

“I’m not a Christian.” Marian said the 
words before she could check herself. She 
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knew her mother didn’t understand what 
Preacher Bob meant by a real Christian, so 
she would not be sympathetic either. 

“Not a Christian! Why you've been going 
to Sunday school regularly. You haven't 
been into any trouble. You're no heathen!” 
Mrs. Simpson was indignant. “Who said 
you weren't a Christian? Some of those old 
women, I suppose. Well, if you ask my 
opinion, they are just a bunch of gossiping 
old hens. That’s what I think.” 

“No, no, Mother. Nobody said I wasn’t. 
I just know.” Marian was more confused 
than ever. Now she had made her mother 
hateful of the church she wanted so much 
for her to like. 

“How do you know, pray tell?” Mother 
raged on. 

“From what Preacher Bob says in his 
sermons and in class. You have to ask Jesus 
to forgive your sins.” 

“Well, don’t you every time you say the 
Lord’s prayer?” her mother asked indig- 
nantly. “I guess I know a bit about 
religion.” 

“Yes, Mother, I say the words, but in my 
heart I know I've never really meant them.” 

“Oh, you're a deep child. Come now, 
forget it and let’s have dinner. Dad said 
he’d be back later and for us to go on and 
eat. He took a little drive to see about some 
business.” 

Marian ate her dinner silently, then 
helped her mother with the dishes; but all 
they talked about were incidentals. 

“That was a good apple pie, Mother,” 
Marian finally managed to say as she wiped 
the pie plate. 

“Thank you. Those Jonathans do make 
good pies,” Mrs. Simpson responded, realiz- 
ing Marian was forcing herself to talk. 
“Run along now, and maybe a little walk 
will do you good. I'll finish up.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mother. But I can dry 
those pans.” 

“No, no, go on. A good visit with Betty 
would do you good. It would help you 
forget all this nonsense.” 

Marian didn’t care to see Betty. The one 
whom she wanted to see and talk with was 
her pastor. She ambled down the shady 
walk toward the church where the parsonage 
was. She knocked on the door and the 
housekeeper answered. 

“No,” she said, “the minister took the car 
and is out visiting a sick woman in the 
country. Is there some message I can give 


him?” Mrs. Rogers eyed the young girl 
curiously, wondering what had brought her 
here. Maybe she was asking more from 
curiosity than from wanting to be helpful, 
Marian thought. 

“No, I just wanted to talk with him.” 

“About the class?” Mrs. Rogers delved. 

So Preacher Bob had told her his plans. 
If she weren't such a nibby soul, maybe 
she could brace herself and tell her all her 
troubles; but remembering her conversation 
at home, she decided against it. Marian at 
twelve was feeling a bit awkward. She had 
grown so fast her poise had not caught up 
with her. She shifted uneasily on one foot 
and then on the other. “Yes, it was about 
the class,” she finally answered. 

“Well, the reverend thinks you're just 
the one! We were discussing it last night, 
and at dinner he was delighted you had 
accepted,” Mrs. Rogers rambled on. “I told 
him you were pretty young, but he said he 
thought you were teachable and the adult 
teacher could help you. Say, won’t you come 
on in? Maybe the parson will be back soon.” 

She swept open the porch door with an 
expansive push and ushered the bewildered 
girl into a deep, overstuffed chair. Marian 
felt lost in the darkened room. 

“Well, now, as I was a-sayin’, I'm no 
teacher, get that, but it looks easy. All you 
got to do, I think, is let the class read around, 
using the quarterly—you know the notes 
some high-up man has written about the 
lesson—and, well—er, ask a few questions. 
Why, as I see it, it’s really not much of a 
trick, once you get on to it. I think they 
even have questions all written out at the 
end. Why, I think if I was asked, I could 
do it. But nobody ever asks me,” Mrs. Rogers 
pouted. “Guess they don’t like me. It’s 
always a certain clique.” 

All at once Mrs. Rogers knew she was 
not representing the parsonage and the 
minister, and he would not like her remarks, 
so she checked herself. “Oh, I guess not 
really. I’m just no teacher.” 

“Oh,” was all Marian could muster as she 
fumbled at a lace doily on the chair arm. 
It looked like a chair Mrs. Rogers would fix 
up, surely not the bachelor minister. She 
wished he would come. The load in her 
heart was getting too heavy to bear. But 
still Mrs. Rogers droned on, endlessly 
pitying herself and condemning the mem- 
bers of the church. 

“Could I get you some grape juice?” she 
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said at last. “We had some left from dinner. 
Bob——” She checked herself. It made her 
feel more important than an ordinary house- 
keeper to be able to say, “The minister likes 
grape so well.” 

“That would taste good.” Marian roused 
from her thoughts. At least it would take 
Mrs. Rogers to the kitchen a few minutes, 
so she could think in peace. 

Mrs. Rogers lumbered into the kitchen 
and busied herself much more than she 
had suggested, and seemed to be preparing 
quite a lunch. Marian sighed, for she had 
just eaten and could hardly eat again. 

“But I’m not a Christian,” she kept saying 
over and over to herself. 

The telephone rang and Mrs. Rogers left 
her kitchen fixings to answer it. “Yes? Why 
how awful! Who was hurt? In the hospital? 
So you won't be home for a while.” 

Mrs. Rogers hung up and repeated the 
news to Marian, who had become all ears, 
as no doubt this was the minister calling. 

“The Dudley boy got hurt and was taken 
to the hospital.” Mrs. Rogers gushed out 
the details. “Hit with a truck on the high- 
way. The minister said he’d not be home 
for a while as he was going to the hospital. 
Why, I forgot to tell him you were here.” 

“That's all right.” Marian tried to say it 
calmly, but she was keenly disappointed that 
her battle within must wage on. Now she 
didn’t know when she could talk to him. 
She knew he had plans to go tomorrow to 
get settled in the new place and would be 
gone until Sunday. And that would be his 
last day. 

“Let's see, we were fixing up a little 
snack. I like to eat, don’t you?” One glance 
at Mrs. Rogers told that all too well! 

“I'd better hurry along home. Mother 
will wonder where I am,” said Marian. 

“Oh, now, she knows you're in good 
company here. I was getting lonesome this 
afternoon. Thought of walking over to Mrs. 
Lane’s, but was sort of tired out. Guess the 
cold weather this winter got me down. I 
should be perking up now it’s getting spring 
again.” 

On and on she rambled as Marian sipped 
the drink and ate the cupcake spread on a 
lace doily. 

“This is real good cake,” she commented, 
trying to act grownup. Adult conversations 
bored her, to tell the truth. 

“Yes, that’s from a recipe I got off the 
flour bin. Always have good luck with it.” 
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Again Mrs. Rogers rambled on with con- 
versational nothingnesses. 

Marian finished her glass and placed the 
tray on the coffee table in front of her. 
“Now, I must be going. Thank you so much 
for the refreshments.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. And now if there is 
anything I can do to help you teach, just 
let me know. As I was sayin’, I'm no 
teacher, but I always had a hankerin’ after 
it. 

Marian didn’t want to be rude, but she 
could take no more of this trite conversa- 
tion while her heart was pounding within. 

“Well, good-by. You can tell the minister 
I called, if you like.” 

Marian knew the minister went to his 
other church Sunday evenings for a service, 
so there would be no chance to see him 
today. And inasmuch as next Sunday was 
his last, everyone would be so busy saying 
their good-bys that there never would be any 
time to talk to him privately. She had 
promised to teach, so she would just have 
to go through with it. 

(To be continued ) 


Too Smart for Themselves 
From page 5 


living room. “Dad,” he said slowly, head 
down. 

“Yes?” 

“Dad—we've learned a lesson. Fighting 
and getting even, well, they just don’t pay, 





do they?” 
His father nodded. 
“But Dad ” he said suddenly, angrily. 


“You know what that old Jerry did? We 
went and paid him for all those things, and 
now you know something? He didn’t pay 
us back for the stuff he did!” 

“Well, you wait a bit, Billy. I have a 
feeling he'll come and make it right.” 

Billy was doubtful. 

But there was a knock on the door only 
a few minutes later. Jerry stood there, sheep- 
ishly. He handed Billy an envelope. “Here's 
the money for the stuff I ruined,” he said. 
Then he managed a grin. “We sure were 
silly,” he said. 

“I guess we were,” Billy nodded. 

“Let's be friends,” suggested Jerry. 

“Well—well sure!” Billy laughed. “And 
we won't outsmart ourselves again, will we?” 

And they both laughed. 
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Caught by the Slavers 
From page 14 


where sisal was grown for ropes and mats. 
Here, with many others, Lyson labored 
under a boiling sun long hours every day. 
At night the men were locked in a strong 
building with bars on the windows and 
strong locks on the doors. 
Lyson dreamed of his village, and his wife 


. children, as he labored with hoe and 


ping knife by day and tried to sleep in 

e suffocating heat of the stronghold at 
night. 

“Why didn’t you try to escape, Bambo?” 
asked Kanena quietly, watching the thin, 
scarred face of his father. 

A fleeting expression of agony clouded 
his father’s eyes. “I saw others who tried 
and failed,” he said simply. “Swift death is 
better than what they got. I laid my plans. 
Even if it took years, { said if I tried to 
escape I would not try till 1 knew I could 
do it. Now, at last, I’m here,” he added. 

“Did it take you long to come back?” 
asked the son of old Kathamanga. 

“It took me as many days as I have toes 
and fingers, with one more hand besides. I 
walked all of those days from the rising of 
the sun until I saw the two mountains our 
fathers called Chiperoni and Nakumbi. Then 
I knew that I was near to the land of my 
fathers.” 

What pain Kanena’s father had suffered. 
Yet it is people like him who are accepting 
Jesus as their Saviour, over in dark Africa. 

Lyson lived long enough to hear of the 
religion of Jesus Christ, and he accepted it 
and was baptized. And Kanena, his son, was 
baptized at the same time. 

He saw Kanena start to school and heard 
him read from the small books with great 
pleasure. Finally Kanena went away to a 
bigger school to learn to be a teacher. While 
he was gone, Lyson died of malaria. 

The custom there is for friends and chil- 
dren to return and “see where they laid the 

ved one.” In that hot climate they bury 


the dead the same day they die, so it isn’t 
possible to get to the funeral. 

When Kanena got back, his mother led 
him to the cemetery. A broken pot, made 
white with powdered limestone, marked the 
place where Lyson lay. 

As Kanena stood there, he looked into his 
mother’s sad face and told her a truth that 
has made whole villages glad all over the 
world. 

“Lyson, my father,” he said, “will live 
again when Jesus comes!” And Kanena was 
glad too that when his father would awake, 
it would be into a glad, free world, where 
all men would be happy and filled with love 
toward one another. How thankful they were 
he had learned about it in the mission school. 


JMV Jerry Leiske 
From page 11 


took time to thank God for His wonderful 
goodness to them. 

A few nights later, history was made 
when at a Dorcas Society sale a king sang 
a solo. Yes, Jerry, at thirteen years of age, 
the youngest wheat king ever to reign, 
demonstrated that he could do more than 
grow wheat when he sang, “If You Wear 
a Sunny Smile.” 

Asked what he intended to be, Jerry 
replied, “I think I'll be a farmer and have a 
lot of cattle on my farm.” 

Does Jerry take part in church activities? 
Oh yes. He sings, plays the piano and the 
slide trombone, gives talks, and attends 
church services and MV meetings regu- 
larly. With a little pride in his voice he 
says, “I am a Missionary Volunteer.” 

And so we salute the North American 
Wheat King, Junior Missionary Volunteer 
Jerry John Leiske, of Beiseker, Alberta, 
Canada. 








COVER PICTURE courtesy of Melvin E. 
Erickson. Story illustrations not otherwise cred- 
ited are by John Gourley. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X—HEZEKIAH'S ILLNESS 


(MARCH 10) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXT: Isaiah 38:1-22. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “Heal me, O 
Lord, and I shall be healed; save me, and I shall 
be saved: for thou art my praise” (Jeremiah 17: 
14). 


READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 
Guiding Thought 


In the thirty-eighth chapter of Isaiah we have 
repeated the wonderful story of the healing of 
Hezekiah. When Isaiah broke the news to the 
king that he must die, Hezekiah did not beg for 
his life, but he simply turned to the One to whom 
he always turned at moments of crisis and stated 
his case. He made His feelings and sorrows 
known. He submitted to God’s will. God saw his 
desire for life and granted him fifteen more years. 
He did not immediately cause the diseased part 
of his body to heal, however. Through Isaiah He 
suggested a natural remedy, just as through the 
prophet Elisha many years before, He healed 
Naaman through a natural remedy. Through this 
experience of Hezekiah we can learn that God 
has many ways of dealing with His children, and 
He uses the one that best fits each case. 


SUNDAY 
The King is Ill 


1. Find Isaiah 38:1, first part. In the days 
when Sennacherib’s army was overrunning the 
land, what happened to Hezekiah? 


Note.—Hezekiah was dying. We say “sick to 
death” when we mean we are tired of anything, 
but the expression “sick unto death” in the Bible 
means dying. “Hezekiah reigned twenty-nine 
years in all. 2 Kings 18:2. As fifteen years were 
added to his life as a result of his prayer, the 
events in this chapter must have taken place in 
the fourteenth year of his reign. It was also in 
the fourteenth year that the events of the last 
lesson took place. Isaiah 36:1. Hence ‘in those 
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days’ has reference to the time of Rabshakeh’s 
challenge and Jerusalem's extremity, as recorded 
in the last lesson.”—-M. L. ANDREASEN, Isaiah, 
the Gospel Prophet, vol. 1, p. 83. 

2. Read verse 1, last part. Who came to visit 
him as he lay on his “deathbed,” and what 
message from the Lord did he bring? 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
340, par. 1. 
MONDAY 


Hezekiah Prays for His Life 


3. Find Isaiah 38:2. When the king heard 
that he was to die, what did he do? 

4. Read verse 3. How did he state his case 
and his feelings to God in prayer? 

NOTE.—‘“The outlook seemed utterly dark; 
yet the king could still pray to the One who had 
hitherto been his ‘refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble,’ and so ‘he turned his 
face to the wall, and prayed unto the Lord, saying, 
I beseech Thee, O Lord, remember now how I 
have walked before Thee in truth and with a 
perfect heart, and have done that which is good 
in Thy sight. And Hezekiah wept sore.’ ”’— 
Prophets and Kings, p. 340. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
340, par. 3 
TUESDAY 


Isaiah’s Message of Hope 


5. Find 2 Kings 20:4. His message delivere 
Isaiah left the royal palace. What divine in) 
ruption came on his way out? 

6. Find Isaiah 38:5. What message of hope 
did the Lord give to Isaiah for the stricken, 
saddened king? 

7. Read verse 6. What further message of 
hope concerning the troubles the nation was 
facing did Isaiah bring to the king at this time? 

NoTE.—Notice how quickly God sent an 
answer to the sick king’s prayer. The prophet had 
not even left the palace grounds before the 
answer to the prayer was given to him. 











iS 





be nll we - 


The first thing Hezekiah did after he got well was to go to church to thank God for curing him. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Remedy 


8. Find 2 Kings 20:7, first half. What simple 
method of healing did Isaiah tell the king’s at- 
tendants to use to relieve him of his distressing 
boil? (Some Bible commentators call it a tumor.) 


NoTE.—“Gladly the prophet returned with 
the words of assurance and hope. Directing that 
a lump of figs be laid upon the diseased part, 
Isaiah delivered to the king the message of God's 
mercy and protecting care.’—Prophets and 
Kings, p. 342. 

9. Read verse 7, second half. What effect did 

e remedy have on the king? 


NoTE.—‘The king recovered at once. In 
three days he was able to appear in the Temple, 
and the almost funeral dirge of his sick chamber 
was then blended with the praise of triumphant 
thanksgiving with which he returns to the living 
world of joyous human voices and sounding 
music, rejoicing in the Living Source of all life, 
and looking forward to the hope of transmitting 
the truth to children yet unborn.”—STANLEY, 
The Jewish Church, vol. 2, p. 412. 

For further reading: The Ministry of Healing, 
p.. 252. 

THURSDAY 


Hezekiah Asks for a Sign 


10. Find 2 Kings 20:8. As the king submitted 
to the treatment, for what did he ask? 


SSSESEZZZ=_T 


11. Read verses 9, 10. What phenomenon did 
Isaiah say would take place to assure the king 
of recovery? 

12. Read verse 11. How did the Lord again 
answer the king’s request through Isaiah? 


NOoTE.—"Only by the direct interposition of 
God could the shadow on the sundial be made to 
turn back ten degrees; and this was to be the sign 
to Hezekiah that the Lord had heard his prayer. 
Accordingly, ‘the prophet cried unto the Lord: 
and He brought the shadow ten degrees back- 
ward, by which it had gone down in the dial of 
Ahaz.’”—Prophets and Kings, p. 342. 


For further reading: Read Hezekiah’s prayer 
of thanksgiving for his recovery as recorded in 
Isaiah 38:9-20. 

FRIDAY 


CAN YOU THINK of three other men who 
prayed to God for something and asked for a 
sign, as Hezekiah did? Here are their names— 
unscramble them. 


DEOGIN SHALIE SEMOS 
For what sign did each ask? 
PUT THESE WORDS in the order in which they 
occur in the story— 


boil wept 
middle court backward 
wall recovered 
sundial house 
lump of figs fifteen 
house 
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LANDMARKS OF HISTORY—1 


REVIEW PICTURES 


LE ROUX HECTOR, ARTIST 


Escape From Pompett 


HERE had been numerous earthquakes 

lately. First, there had been a tremendous 
jolt in the year A.D. 63, which had destroyed 
nearly all the important buildings in 
Pompeii. Stone masons had been busy re- 
storing the buildings ever since. 

Some of the shocks since then had been 
even worse, but building had progressed. 
No one suspected that the mountain behind 
Pompeii was about to blow up. 

That mountain, Vesuvius, cast its huge 
shadow across Pompeii every morning in 
midwinter. But folks had lived here for 
centuries, and there had never been the 
slightest rumble from the hill. 

Then came the year 79, and the night of 
August 24. In the early morning darkness 
the ground heaved and shook. It was the 
worst jolt of all, and kept growing stronger 
and more violent. 

Suddenly the top of the mountain blew 
off. Huge flames leaped into the nighttime 
sky, and burning, fiery lava boiled into the 
valley. Cinders and ashes, flung high into 
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the heavens, fell like rain on the towns. 

The residents in Pompeii got up and 
fled, as our picture shows, running to Hercu- 
laneum, a town nearby. But it did them no 
good, for this town too was soon engulfed, 
and thousands of people died. 

A fleet of ships rushed to the rescue but 
could not come close enough to land, for 
the lava had flown into the sea. And next 
morning the commander, Pliny, died from 
the poisonous fumes. 

Vesuvius has erupted at least sixteen 
times since then, the last time in 1944. 
During the past two or three hundred years 
Pompeii and Herculaneum have been du 
up and have proved very helpful in Towin 
what life was like two thousand years ago. 

Many lives would have been saved if peo- 
ple had realized that those earthquakes were 
warnings of greater troubles to come. And 
many folks today would be saved from eter- 
nal death if they would realize that the 
troubles in the world around us are signs that 
the end of all things is near at hand. 








